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means of a large syringe with a curved pipe. After using this remedy 
for four or five days his pains ceased, and he has had no return of 
them for five years. 

In the work under consideration, every disease to which the rectum 
and anus are subject, is elaborately treated. It would extend this 
review beyond the allotted bounds, were we to give an analysis of 
every division of the author’s essay. Those, therefore, who wish to 
profit by all his valuable observations, by his method, his clearness, 
and his erudition, we must refer to the work itself, or to the long 
article in the Diclionnairc des Sciences Medicates, of which it is little 
else than a transcript. If our author has erred in his manner of 
treating this subject, it is in being too diffuse, and in occupying too 
much space in controverting points long since exploded. 


XII. Trait c des Plaies de Tele cl de l’Encephulite, principalement de 
celle qui tear est consecutive,- ouvrage dans lequel sont discutecsplu- 
sieurs questions relatives aux functions du systeme nerveux en ge¬ 
neral. Par J. P. Gama, M. D. Professeur a 1’IIopital Militaire 
destruction du Yal-de-Grace. Paris, 1830. 

Treatise on Injuries of the Head and of Encephalitis. By J. P. Gama, 
M. D. &c. 

M ANY of the most distinguished members of our profession en¬ 
tertain the opinion, that a stricter union is required than has here¬ 
tofore existed between medicine and surgery, diseases and acci¬ 
dents having between them so many intimate pathological rela¬ 
tions and principles, as to rest on pretty nearly the same base of 
treatment, excepting mere mechanical contrivances and manipula¬ 
tions. Perhaps the principal justification of this division into medi¬ 
cine and surgery, of the executive duties of the profession, exists in 
the circumstances of surgery requiring a vivid and detailed knowledge 
of anatomy, and a certain adroitness of hand, which is as much a 
peculiar gift as the art of poetry, whereas the practice of medicine 
can, and indeed most frequently does, dispense with both. The 
value, however, of recognising common principles to the two depart¬ 
ments, is proved by the easy transition from the scientific practice of 
surgery to that of medicine, and by the most skilful surgeons having 
also become the best general practitioners. 

Influenced by similar convictions, the author of the work before us 
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has allied to a sound physiological basis, the phenomena and symp¬ 
toms arising from accidental injuries of the head and spinal marrow, 
and has harmonized with the general principles of practice, the indi¬ 
cations for their cure. By pursuing this course, he has been able to 
show, that the phenomena heretofore attributed to a mechanical com¬ 
pression of the brain, have resulted from positive alterations in its 
substance, and from inflammations, the consequence of the latter; 
that concussion and congestion, when solitary, produce merely nega¬ 
tive symptoms, but when complicated with encephalitis as a conse¬ 
quence, they are then attended with convulsions, spasmodic motions, 
and irregularities in the actions of the viscera; that when paralysis 
follows encephalitis, it results from a disorganization of the brain; 
and that congestion, inflammation, and disorganization, very com¬ 
monly have no perceptible interval between them. His dissections 
of patients have also led him to the conclusion, that there are no 
symptoms, during life, whereby we can discover the morbid changes 
of consistence and appearance which the brain is undergoing from 
inflammation. 

By' the process of uniting physiology and pathology, Mr. Gama 
thinks that his experience has established the following precepts. 
1st. That the immediate union of all wounds of the cranium, with¬ 
out exception, is indispensable to the preventing o? encephalitis, 
and obtaining a rapid cure. 2d. That permanent local bleedings 
should be immediately resorted to, in preference to phlebotomy, or 
the reiterated and abundant application of leeches at distant inter¬ 
vals of times; for the reason that the former acting continually afford 
the brain time to reinstate itself without reaction. 3d. That the tre¬ 
pan should not be used, except for removing loose particles of bone and 
foreign bodies. 4th. That revulsives are generally useless when the 
local treatmentis proper, and are often injurious, and that they should 
not be employed until the cerebral irritation begins to decline. 5th. 
That cold is a difficult and dangerous application; and 6th. That ali¬ 
ments should not be withheld after a certain time, when the digestive 
apparatus is sound. 

The treatment of wounds of the cranium has always been consi¬ 
dered highly difficult and embarrassing, and has undergone several 
important modifications in its progress from the most ancient times 
to the present. Mr. Gama, in a preliminary chapter, has, with suffi¬ 
cient propriety, given a sketch of its various epochs, and of the 
attendant pathological notions: by this course he perhaps satisfies us 
better in regard to his own views. He opposes the opinion of Mor¬ 
gagni and Haller, that Hippocrates knew r of encephalic lesions 
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on one side producing paralysis on the other, and he thinks it well 
ascertained that this and the other precise anatomical notions attri¬ 
buted to the school of Cos were additions of a later period. 

It appears, however, that there was a good deal of exactitude among 
the ancients in the discrimination between apoplexy and paralysis, 
the former from the general prostration of the intellectual and motile 
powers, which resembled the effects of a stroke of lightning or the 
supposed influence of the stars, was called sideration; the latter 
was supposed to be produced by a vitiated state of what they termed 
pneuma. 

No important change was made for many centuries in the doctrines 
concerning wounds in the head, excepting the gradual confounding 
of apoplexy and paralysis, and the introduction of many preposterous 
compounds, as local applications, to detach scales of bone, to dry up 
discharges, and to consolidate fractures. In 1518, Berenger de 
Carpi undertook a reformation on points of practice and pathology, 
and by a judicious study of the Arabians, and many original obser¬ 
vations, succeeded in ameliorating the former, and in casting consi¬ 
derable light on the latter. At this time wounds of the head were 
very generally kept open, to depurate them and to get rid of vitiated 
humours. 

Ambrose Pare instituted the practice of closing immediately all 
incised wounds of the cranium, so as to withdraw them from extra¬ 
neous influence, and when inflammatory symptoms followed, of treat¬ 
ing them by scarifications and leeching on the lips of the wound, or 
as near as possible to it. 

Gab. Fallopius taught, that a suppuration might occur in the 
brain on the side opposite to the original injury. In the progress of 
intelligence on lesions of the brain, cases of recovery presented them¬ 
selves where large surfaces of brain were exposed, and even consi¬ 
derable quantities of its substance removed and lost. It was also ob¬ 
served, that where occult suppurations occurred, thepatients died, and 
the inference was drawn, that death resulted from these depots bein°* 
permitted to remain; hence was introduced the great freedom of tre¬ 
panning, which was finally carried to as abusive an extent as ever 
happened to a supposed remedial process. It is perhaps impossible 
to read the accounts of Pott and Desault on this subject, and the 
murderous dogmas which prevailed at their time, without shuddering 
at the sacrifices of life which they produced. 

Among the important ameliorations of doctrine on wounds of the 
head, should be mentioned those produced by the Academy of Sur¬ 
gery, in Paris, having offered, (about the year 1766,) as a subject of 
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a prize essay, “ The establishment of a theory of counter-blows, 
(contre-coups,) in injuries of the head, and the practical consequences 
to be deduced from it.” The result of the inquiries on this subject 
was the confirmation of the ancient hypothesis, that when a part of 
the body is paralytic, the seat of the disease is on the opposite side 
of the brain; and to this Saucerotte added, that if one side be para¬ 
lytic, and the other convulsed, the disease, or at least its most active 
state, is on the convulsed side, but if there be convulsion alone, the 
disease is on the opposite side. 

Pott improved the practice of England, by saving the scalp, 
where former surgeons directed it to be removed, he was, however, 
unreasonably fond of the trepan, and gave a currency to the use of 
it, which has been felt in this country even to the present time. 
Desault on the contrary, his contemporary in France, educated with 
the same propensities, penetrated through the errors of the practice, 
and dispelling the clouds of prejudice which surrounded it, boldly 
denounced the trepan, after having proved incontestably at the Hfltel 
Dieu of Paris, that more patients died after trepanning, than under 
similar circumstances of injury, where this practice was not adopted. 
This may be considered as the first great step in modern times, to an 
improved treatment of injuries of the head, and succeeding experience 
in all quarters has served to give it additional confirmation. Though 
it must be admitted, that there are a few of the old regime of surgeons 
who retain their penchant for the trepan, for example, Mr. Boyer. 

About the middle of the last century many experiments were insti¬ 
tuted to resolve the problem of compression of the brain. A case, cited 
by Lapeyronie, of a wounded man, who became comatose whenever 
pus accumulated on the surface of the brain, gave a tone to opinion 
on this subject which had the effect of confounding the symptoms of 
compressed brain with those of inflammation. In injuries, therefore, 
the error was generally committed of attributing paralysis to the me¬ 
chanical action of the blood supposed to be extravasated from the 
vessels, instead of to inflammation of the brain. Mr. Serres’ expe¬ 
riments, on the contrary, have gone to prove that liquids pushed with 
care between the dura mater and the brain do not produce paralysis. 
Numerous clinical observations also go to prove that very extensive 
and deep depressions of the cranium may produce no marked effect 
upon the functions of the brain. Mr. Gama, (p. 229,) mentions 
his having met at Strasbourg a woman of seventy-three years of 
age, who, for three years, had borne a depression of tire right parie¬ 
tal bone as large as the hand, and which gave to the cranium an ir¬ 
regular form. She had not experienced at the moment of the fall any 
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cerebral derangement, and neither had she felt any since. Facts of 
a similar character are now in the personal experience of numerous 
members of the profession. 

M. Gama has also given some good expositions of the application 
of physical laws to injuries of the cranium; many of them of course 
can have but little novelty, as they consist in the development of the 
doctrine of vibrating bodies of different forms and densities. The ex¬ 
periment is familiar, that when a hollow globe is struck at right an¬ 
gles to its surface, if its strength be superior to the momentum of the 
impinging body, it is momentarily depressed at the point struck, and 
also at the opposite point, while the other portions recede from the 
centre, afterwards the latter approach the centre, and the former 
points recede, and so on, successively, till the force of impulsion is 
expended. But if any part of the circumference of the globe is in¬ 
adequate to convey the impulsion, this part is fractured. Fractures, 
therefore, may not only occur at the place struck, but in any other 
place; the latter are called indirect fractures, or those from conlre- 
coup, and they exist much less frequently than the others. 

As the cavity of the cranium is occupied by the brain, it most com¬ 
monly happens that much of the impulsion from blows is received 
also by the latter, and hence the various lesions which violence upon 
this organ produces. With the view of giving some degree of pre¬ 
cision to his ideas in regard to the tracks in which such impulsions 
are communicated, M. Gama fixed, in an oval glass mattrass, 
skeins of thread running in different directions, and filled the ves¬ 
sel with isinglass size, which, upon cooling, became near the con¬ 
sistence of the brain. The vessel was then corked. With this in¬ 
genious device, he found that strong percussions on the circumfer¬ 
ence of the mattrass, communicated vibrations to the whole mass, in 
addition to which there were principal vibrations passing in particu¬ 
lar directions indicated by the threads. Moderate impulsions were 
seen principally at the point struck, and extended themselves from 
it to small distances around; on the contrary, severe concussions 
caused the size to be for a moment detached from the vessel at the 
point struck, and also at the opposite or diametrical point, the im¬ 
pulsion was then exhausted by vibrations over the mass of the size 
not following any determinate direction. These effects, when applied 
to the head, would of course be somewhat modified by its shape and 
variations of thickness, but the experiments serve at least to give us 
some general notions on the subject. 

When the mattrass was reversed, and the neck struck from below, 
the threads vibrated from the centre of the mass to its circumference, 
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and the size was not detached at the opposite point. We may here 
presume an analogy between the vessel and the head, when IS 

T e a n e hvsT nn,C | d ‘ he ktter thrOU S h the ver tehral column 
The physiological speculations introduced into this work, form a 

highly interesting portion. The author appears unfavourab e fSee 
page 90,) to the notion of the ancients, which has been latterly re- 
produced, in a more elaborate shape, by Mr. Charles Bell, of t'here 
being tw o orders of nerves, one for sensibility, the other for motion and 

whichwassupposedtoexplainthephenomenaofparalysis. He considers 

that there.s no lme between the mechanical or contractile movements, 

Vital ^° S n " ‘i‘ Ch f re lnS ?? a , rab e from sensations - That there is but one 
ital principle, fiom which emanates both sensation and motion. 

“Mr. Charles Bell says he is by no means of this advice, and his opinions 
lm e revived questions formerly adjudged. We read in his work, that besides 
the nenes of vision, of smell, and of hearing, there exist four other orders en¬ 
tirely different in their functions, and interwoven so as to form but one order 
lese are the nenes of sensation, of voluntary motion, and of respiratory mo 
tiou, and in fine, nen es which, because they have not the ouaH.;,., X 7 7 
racterize the three other orders, seem to unite the b Jinto a w, f or f' 

accomplishment of the functions of nutrition, growth, decrease, &c. Mr’ Charles 
Bell announced that he was going to dis-intricatc the nervous system but 
where is the evidence of his success? What does he mean by those four orfem 
of nenes which have different functions, and which vet form u , , 

order’ What idea does the last of these orders presLoLwhoIe none u ""S'' 
they want the qualities of the three other orders, rc’unite the bol-T^ 
whole? Why not admit in all its simplicity, the division which lie d" f " ° 1 
here, that of the life of relation and of organic life’- Wlud ‘ hc d ‘ sfi S urcs 

M Gama also denies that the experiments performed in England 
and France, to prove that the posterior fasciculi of spinal nerves are 
those exclusively of sensation, and the anterior ones those exclusively 
of motion, have by any means succeeded in demonstrating such a 
theory. One of its most zealous defenders, (Journal de Phv 
siol. expernn. tom. 2d, p. 866, et suiv.) admits that whenever the 
posterior roots arc excited, contractions are produced in the corres 
ponding muscles. Facts seem to establish that sensation is not ex¬ 
clusively in the posterior roots, more than that movement is in the 
anterior Our author has obtained by galvanism, contractions with 
the two kinds of nerves. 

M. G. has emitted the following ideas on taste, (gustation.) 

“Let us remark at first, that in spite of the efforts and talent of men who 
have entered upon the inquiry, in spite of the most numerous researches and 
experience, .t u still unknown whether gustation has an appropriate nerve 
I will say in anticipation, that it cannot have. The apparatus of mste is com¬ 
posed, besides the tongue and its nerves, of the membranes on the interior 
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the mouth, of the pharynx, of the lins nnd n F 

those organs exercises an action in the function s,andj - None or 

much as it is united to the others. We do not tasted.^ ‘ SC “ SS ' 0n ’ but inas - 
placing it upon the tongue carried designedly beyond .h r “ V ° UI7 bod - v in 
■n applying it to the palate: gustation Cults'from th! ,7 " 13 not ,asted 
opposite parts of the buccal surface.” thC COmbined actl °n of the 

** " «""«* I».think our 

•>» 

the case, folio JX>y Jrethrism and sliSflammation 'b • nmm °"! y 
inflammation be severe hi ! 7 " SOaked ,n " ater - If tlie 

r - *► 

svTrrr"’isr“ f . 

sometimes an incision totUr r • ° mprLS . S ’ fasten ed on firmly, and 
contused or indsedTt ound he /“'t ’ ‘° 7 ' E Ve '“ to the M°°d- 1 “ 
believing that the only useful endtn Their'dllt*' treatment ’ 
more methodical exposition of EfJtZ ^T'Z “■ r S" * 
o unite wounds, and all others are subordinate to it He H ° n ' S 

i ° f 

narrates, their W ' ,a f Ve pr ° Ved ’, * the «« which he 

nary custom of seplLJthl r r rEprehcnds the ordi ' 

them with a surr P ■ ° r* ! pS ° f 8uch wounds, and of chareioe 

stimulants of different°kiiuL ,rrlta,in ° <«**. «* as lint and 

4 “ he adnpts 

nia"to e x toe m 1 °^ ‘‘ r ^^bodtoglw^^^ 

they are placed Wh^n t? u b °° d to the re & ons 011 " Wch 

SSr * i.'h P „ Jr%£S£ “%7'“ 
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When there >s an mtimation of encephalitis, M. Gama considers 
that there is no remedy equal to leeching, owing to its evacuating so 
completely the sanguine capillaries. And as this disease is to be 
dreaded in most cases of severe wounds of the head, he recommends 
us to approximate, by strips of sticking plaster, the edges of the 
wound, leaving intervals between the strips. In these intervals are 
to be applied from twenty to thirty leeches, according to the severity 
ot the symptoms, and which are to be replaced by others, as the flow- 
mg of blood which they provoke diminishes. 

“This series of applications must last from two to six days, or even more, if 
tic persistence of the accident require it. The weakness which follows abun¬ 
dant capillary evacuations should not be feared; patients quickly surmount if 
while encephalitis would cause death. When it is thought proper to mode¬ 
rate tl, c flow, it is necessary to diminish the leeches by one-tliird, until their 
application be entirely suspended. This first intern al should be of twenty-four 
hours, then the depletions should be more frequent or scarce, until the proba- 
bilitics of cure are sufficiently numerous to leave no fear of a relapse.” 

Thus conducted, the treatment lasts ten or fifteen days, or more, 
during which the important object is, that the bleeding should be so 
managed as to calm completely the symptoms, and to dissipate every 
frace of irritation. So long as the brain perceives any excitement, 
either locally or generally, in head-ache or heat, this mode of capil- 
ary evacuation is to be continued. The complete restoration of the 
cerebral functions is the indication of recovery being at hand, and 
convalescence may then be brought to a happy issue by regimen and 
prudence, (p. 424.) 

Our author thinks that the first evacuations should be made upon 
the injured point, but afterwards the forehead and temples are better, 
as the anterior lobes of the brain inflame more readily than other 
parts of this structure, and as a depletion there extends its sympa¬ 
thetic influence elsewhere. The neck is a much less efficacious*place 
than the one indicated, notwithstanding the greater quantity of blood 
which it may furnish, by the jugular veins being punctured. Cupping 
with scarifications M. G. considers as a very inferior remedy to 
leeching, from the excitement which it produces and the inconsider¬ 
able quantity of blood obtained by the process. The openin'* of the 
temporal artery is a remedy of the first importance, though°unhap- 
pily it is now too much neglected. 

M. Gama gives a qualified approbation of the ordinary treatment 
by the application of cold to the head, as its effect is to absorb the 
superabundant caloric discharged from the brain and the adjacent 
parts. In cerebral inflammations, however, he considers that there 
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“?. bU . t L tW ° perio , d8 Pavoura ble to their annihilation by the action of 
( “' d 1 ’ n hC °" e “ *“• commencement, and the other their decline In 

so 

!!» “ s X ” f “ w ’J” “«u 

.»» unless ,1,1, n,.ee„ ;“„S'ihf" ^ 

rience shows that fhi„ v d ,n the case of the brain expe- 

is less wortliv of'the ' "’“ l '? anizaflon is fatal. The application of cold 

He cold n,.,k, ttSiZsT "“"T'»,« keen o„iU,d, 

£i „, 

be m,de to undo told will, «« of “ „ j, “”f 

?2Z 1;°' m in “ re "'" r '°" «■ beite. 1 : 

warm ffh “ rV 10 1 ^ ^ piungin S tl,e rest of ‘he body L a 
arm bath, its effects are extremely uncertain If the -„i i i 

the least Our author considers that the best way of applying cold 7 

The J fi C< ? Pre i SeS PPC , 1 ’ in water ke P‘ at nearly "the freezbAoint 
ra inn I appI ' Cat,on f 8 h ou,tl be continued a long time, thenffie du- 
disconttued fi^tbe 7 Aiai f hed ’ until the application is finally 

the liability to catarrh, £££ T^ZlZZ 

pounded ice is applied in bladders. apparatus, when 

Hie summary of his arguments on cold applications is that their 
are never indispensable, are but rarely useful, and then sene rather to 
ask the symptoms of encephalitis, and thereby to cause the loss of 

havc been cmp,0 ^ ed in the use ° f ~ 

„n'', e con8ider M ; Gama’s observations on the use of revulsives as 

idea!'! ffi V ( a , “ 6 0f - h ‘ S ° pini ° nS - He starts ° n ‘his point with 

deas sufficiently recognised by modern pathologists, that revulsion 

has for its objects to excite a super-action upon sound organs and 
thereby to annihilate that of diseased ones. But it is to he 1’ 

?o r £t th and lh a T^f 'T* n* ° btainCd Whe “ ** infla mmations are’ 
such d te ’ f0r , !t 13 then necessar J to moderate them before 
resource is available. Moreover, revulsion is of very difficult 
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application when encephalitis proceeds from wounds of the brain for 

'“ b r ""» Cal ' the «*eted parts must undergo a succession of 

changes before they can be brought to the normal state. 

withtafvip‘.? U ^ tiVeS ’ lh Y Sh ° uld be & ven in Actions of doses, 
sclrin.m?*“«> a prolonged series of evacuations, whereby 

old nr r “ , ‘ he St0mach “ nd ^‘estines is kept up. The 

old pract.ce of Desault, of a grain of tartar emetic, dissolved in a 

large quantity of watery drink and given in very small doses is re- 

“S™ „ ' ir “ i '»«■ »r tss ,'z 

not seem to n r' ,nf, , aml " allon is ^ M. Gama, however, does 
“ j, ( | 0 pUt m “ cl ! reIlance 0" this treatment, and tells us to re- 
ember that the obstmate constipation so common in the first days 
of cerebra ’nflammatmo, is a counter-indication to revulsives, and 
that they should not be prescribed till the constipation begins to dis¬ 
appear, which is in itself a proof of returning health. The stomach, 
owing to its close sympathy with the brain, yields with difficulty to 
revulsives; the colon rather easier, and the rectum is probably the 

menf “n °r ** , ,nternal or S ans to admit this process of treat- 
ment. Therefore, demulcent or slightly stimulating injections may 
be used in the first periods, when there is obstinate 'constipation^ 
afterwards the injections may be made more irritating. M. G. 
seemingly from deference to the experience of M. Fouqumn, makes 
a sort of hypothetical acknowledgment of the advantage to be derived 
Irom strychnine, under treatment thus regulated. 

Revulsives applied to the skin, under the form of blisters, sinapisms, 
and ammoniacal preparations, are, like cathartics, only useful when 
the acute inflammatory action has subsided, under other circumstances 
they are more likely to prove injurious by exciting the brain. 

When symputhetic irritations of the stomach, liver, &c. are ex¬ 
cited by the encephalitis, they are to be treated like primarv affections 
ot the same organs. 

The following observations on diet are so important, and so appli¬ 
cable also to other affections, that we shall give a close translation 
ot them:— 

" Th ( ! *** sIl0 “! d be seTcre 50 lon e 35 the symptoms preserve their violence, 
or an effort .s making to keep them off, but when resolution is manifested, an 
absolute abstinence from aliments would be injurious, and experienced practi- 

storn^h , r d “ r -°r-° M in, ° sudl 3 " «««• They know that the 
■ 0 " S de P nvcd of lts naUml stimulants, when the desire for them is 

exb.bned, becomes irritated, and that its suffering may, in patients attacked 

• ' a lUS ’ radlate t0 thc brain anJ renew its affection. Would it not 

in effect be to expose patients, who are just freed from an encephalitis, or have 
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been menaced with it, and whose digestive 
produced by a privation of alimentsfif they ™ re t !° Und ’ '° Ule acc!den ts 
To the same extent as the dangers ofanrr^t ^ Cp on t0 ° Bevcr e a diet? 
so are those of a contrary excess to be avoided. *” *° be feared > 

of eggs, small quantities of farinaceous matter J u* 1 ” W,th the additi °n 
fore be granted so soon as the encephalitis bee-ins to ShouId ^re- 

organs having remained without irritation show d ' 5s, P ate > and the digestive 
This nourishment is afterwards to be ’ u tllem sdves disposed to act 
first trials show its happ“c«L "*’?**• aa S 

then act in a manner corresponding with rcvuls*- 1 " 1 ^' 1 ’ besides ’ that Aments 
intestinal stimulation, favourable to the disaDDe^T’ they produce a P>stro- 

that it is not rare to seeThe inacfivUy rf , aCcidcnts - md 
influence, after having resisted medicinal agents. Cc^bnd"'hf C<i Under thc ‘ r 
exempt from gastro-cnteritis, do not seem susreofM b ^\ pble S ma5 ‘*> when 

ttazssz: 

PraCtiCal na ‘ Ure ’ WG> with b^rtjgood 
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